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.wealth. Two of his chief rivals in public life, the
hard-bitten soldier Tso Tsung-tang and the Nanking
Viceroy Liu K'un-yi, were both men of a rare type
of personal integrity, living and dying poor in their
high offices ; but it is safe to say that Li Hung-chang's
career of successful " squeezing" raised him to a
much higher eminence in the eyes of the great
majority of his countrymen. Of these matters, and
of Li's own frankly-expressed opinions concerning
the virtue of the well-filled purse in Chinese politics,
it will be necessary to speak plainly. While recog-
nising Li Hung-chang as a maker of the nineteenth
century and considering his career as such, it will be
well for the reader at the outset to accept the fact
that his undeniably great influence on his contem-
poraries and upon his successors, the present-day
officials of China, was by no means wholly beneficial
or morally elevating. In so far as, by his example,
he confirmed the mandarin class in its traditions of
selfish individualism and dishonesty, in so far as he
failed to inculcate a higher standard in public life,
he must be held to blame and his influence pernicious*
All the record of his official career from i860 to 1896
justified his countrymen in believing that his relations
with Russia, from the time of the Japanese war till
the date of his death (1901), were made to serve not
only his political purposes of far-seeing statecraft*
but his less legitimate private ends, His close
relations with the Empress Dowager during his long
tenure of the Chihli Viceroyalty, and the firm support
which she extended to him " when in disgrace with
fortune and men's eyes," were primarily the result
of; his conspicuous ability and staunch loyalty to
Throne; but they were also undoubtedly